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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 



Volume XVII MARCH, I9OI Number 3 



SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE HISTORICAL METHOD 
IN THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 



Nothing is more common than to speak of the Bible as a 
book, and nothing is more misleading. It is not a book ; it is a 

literature of a nation and of a religious community. 
The Bible Q ne has but tQ j Qok at the Hebrew Bible, with its 

a Literature 

three collections of sacred books, to realize that he 

has before him the attempts made by the Jewish people at differ- 
ent periods to collect those books which they judged of the 
highest worth. Yet even this statement is but imperfect. Not 
only is the Bible a collection of literature, but this literature is 
at once the record and the product of an historical development, 
and this development is twofold. 

On the one side, the literature of the Bible is the record and 
the product of a developing nation and a developing Christian 
This Literature commun ity- Never was this so plain as it is today. 
the Product of The painstaking effort of critical scholars, however 
ah Historical much they may differ among themselves as to 

P/M)PF8& 

details, has placed beyond dispute this fact, that in 
the Bible we have the literary remains of every stage of the rise and 
fall of the Hebrew people. The saga, the folk-tale, the chronicle 
of the preliterary period ; the history and legislation, political 
and religious teaching of national maturity ; the lamentation, 
the prayer, and the song of praise and faith from years of 
national misery — all these have gone to make up the Old Testa- 
ment. Similarly in the New Testament there are the writings 
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of primitive, of Pauline, and of catholic Christianity. It is an 
elementary step to recognize the historical processes which give 
rise to such literature, and until such a recognition has been 
made — and that, too, without reservation — no study of the 
Bible can claim any historical value. 

Yet here again we have but imperfectly set forth the signifi- 
cance of the historical point of view. The recognition of the 
fact that the literature composing the Bible is the 

, HIS product of different ages and historical situations 

Literature a r , ° 

Record of carries with it the further recognition of the devel- 

a Growing opment of the idea of God, which this literature 

Knowledge jj as p reserve d_ N method can be historical which 

finds the same content in the word Jehovah when 

used by the Israelites fresh from Egypt and when used by Isaiah. 

The Hebrew idea of God was one result of divine inspiration, 

and therefore it grew with the Hebrew race, and the stages of 

this process are recorded in the Hebrew literature. 

But such a record of the growing knowledge of God is but 
another name for a growing revelation of God. Popular theol- 
ogy too often fails to grasp the significance of this 
Consequently * act - According to it, it would seem as if there 
a Record of a existed before the foundation of the world a certain 

Growino number of divine truths, all absolute, none relative. 

Revelation , , ., , ., , . 

A page of these truths, so to speak, was given to 

Abraham, another to David, another to Hosea, another to Paul. 
The complete collection of these revelations constitutes the 
Bible. In accordance with such a view, revelation is always 
absolute, of equal value for all time. Clearly enough, any 
recognition of the historical processes which give rise to the 
men, and the civilization, and the thought of the Scripture 
literature is utterly inconsistent with such conception. No use 
of illustrative material, however generous, will, therefore, justify 
one's calling study dominated by such a view historical. Reve- 
lation is impossible apart from human experience. Even when 
the utmost allowance has been made for the play of human 
personality, men of the earliest Hebrew times thought of God 
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imperfectly. For a moment Abraham judged it the divine will 
— and unless one quite abandon the biblical account, who can 
say mistakenly? — that he should imitate the human sacrifices of 
the surrounding peoples. Revelation, to be revelation, must be 
conditioned by the moral capacities of the person through whom 
it is made. Only the pure in heart can see God. 

And so it follows that revelation through morally imperfect 

men may be outgrown. Nay, in so far as it is conditioned by 

the moral imperfection, it must be outgrown. The 
The Historical . , . „ . , 

Interpretation ver y * act tnat Jt was sufficient for one age makes it 

of a insufficient for that age's successor. For revelation 

Progressive j s dynamic ; it not only fills but enlarges one's 

needs, and it can be final only in proportion to the 

moral development of the person through whom it is made. 

If the law was a schoolmaster to lead us to Christ, the folk- 
tale was a schoolmaster to lead to the law. To elevate every 
religious hope and expression of an imperfect man living in primi- 
tive conditions into infallible, unavoidable, eternal religious legis- 
lation is to abandon an historical method of interpretation. 
The supreme moral revelation of God can be that alone which 
has been made in the life and words of Him who, though 
tempted like prophet and apostle, was yet without sin. 

This means, therefore, someone may ask, that one should 
preach only the teachings of Jesus ? Certainly not. There are 
truth and divine revelation throughout the Bible, but one must 
learn to distinguish between the form and the content of truth. 
The generic, not the specific, the Christlike, not the merely 
Jewish, is the eternal element of the progressive revelation. 

Are not these facts of importance to the preacher ? For 
one thing, from the historical point of view, most of the "dis- 
crepancies " of the Bible which have played such 
The Bearing hayoc both with the faith of the i itera i ist and the 
of This upon 
Preaching conscience of the apologist will dissolve. Further. 

the student and teacher of the Bible will see the 
growth of the divine element in human experience, and will wel- 
come all truth, whether it comes through the imperfect life of a 
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David or the perfect life of our Lord. He will use the Bible as 
a source of teaching, because it reveals to him eternal truths 
taught and experienced by men under the influence of God's 
spirit. But since he knows them to have been conditioned and 
limited by circumstances and forms of thought long since 
outgrown, he will not confuse "revelation" with "permanent 
authority." Authority he will find in the complete, and not the 
progressive, revelation. 



a Jttrtritatton. 



THE AUTONOMY OF FAITH. 

2 Cor. 1:24. "Not that we have lordship over your faith, 
but are helpers of your joy : for by faith ye stand." 

There were not many affairs of the Corinthian church over which 
Paul did not extend his apostolic authority. About matters of dress, 
of conduct, of doctrine — a very different thing from Faith — he gave 
directions freely and without hesitation. But Faith he knew to be 
autonomous. To make it wait upon Obedience would be a reversion 
to the Judaism he combated. Religious life, to be at its best, must 
be untrammeled. When one is forbidden to trust his own interpre- 
tation of the voice of God, he is forbidden the gospel. The Christ of 
God did not die to lay new commands upon an already burdened 
human conscience, but to show the way to a spontaneous righteous- 
ness, the fruit of generous impulses, themselves the fruit of the Spirit. 
Therefore it is that Obedience is the darling and Faith the fear of 
legalists of all ages. May God give us strength to stand in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free ! 



